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ABSTRACT 

The 19ti4 "Brown v. Board of Education" decision laid 
the hasls for dismantling "de jure" racial segregation of schools. 
"Brown" represented a significant shift in the national attitude 
toward blacks and was an important advance in intergroup relations. 
However, in the last decade the proportion of black students enrolled 
in many large educationally deficient urban schools has been rising, 
resulting in racial isolation and "de facto" segregation. 
Desegregation appears to have resulted in a small improvement in 
black students' reading skills but no significant change in their 
mathematics skills. Some evidence has begun to accumulate indicating 
that desegregation may break a generational cycle of segregation and 
racial isolation by influencing such important adult outcomes as 
college graduation, income, and employment patterns but the measured 
effects are weak and appear to be dependent upon sex and geographic 
region, studies of the effect of desegregation on intergroup 
attitudes are generally inconclusive and inconsistent, and no studies 
have focused on changes in intergroup behavior, despite indications 
that desegregated schocling can provide students with valuable 
behavioral experience that prepares them to function in a pluralistic 
society. School desegregation policies and practices can also have 
marked and predictable effects on intergroup relations. A list of 197 
references is appended. (FMW) 
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A Brief Historical Overview 

The history of black-whtte contact in the United States is long and complex. However the last thirty 
years have seen changes in relations between blacks and whit^^s of a magnitude virtually unparalleled in 
that long history, except for the period after the Civil War which saw the end of slavery as a legal 
institution. One of the most controversial of these changes was the decision handed down in the Brown y 
Board of Education case In 1954. In that decision, the United States Supreme Court overturned the 
earlier doctrine, propounded in Plessy y Ferguson in 1896, that "separate but equal" public facilities for 
blacks and whites couW be mandated by state law. Instead, it argued that such separation In the schools 
•generates a feeling of inferiority On Wack children) that may affect their hearts and minds in a way 
unlikely ever to be undone* (347 U.S. at 494). Thus, enforced segregation of the schools by race was 
heW to violate the equal protectkm dause of the United States Constitution (Read, 1975; Wisdom, 1975) 
and to provide Inherently unequal education for black and white children. 

The original Brown decision concerned dual school systems set up for black and white children. 
However, the Supreme Court's 1973 Keyes deciston extended the Brown decision to cover Mexican- 
Americans. The position of the courts with regard to whether other Hispanic groups, such as Puerto 
Ricans or Cubans, shoukJ be thought of as minority group members whose history requires the remedy of 
school desegregatton Is undear (OrfleW. 1978). However, from an economic, sodal, and educational 
standpoint, the Isolation of any minority group seems likely to have numerous important negative 
repercusskHis In our increasingly heterogeneous society (Pettlgrew, 1969?). No matter what the offidal 
legal status of HIspantes in various desegregation plans, their presence Is being increasingly felt 
nalkHialty (Aspira, 1979; Jaeger, 1987), as it Is In the state of Connecticut. If cuaent trends continue, 
Hispantes will become the largest minority group in the U.S. Since many Hispantes are concentrated in 
areas which also have largo numbers of blacks, their presence effeds desegregation plans in important 
ways. For example, for many Hispantes concem over billngual-bicultural educatten far outweighs concem 
about desegregation (OrfieM, 1978). Historically, the Impetus for desegregation has usually come from 
n>inority parents concerned about their children's educatk>n. Thus, the presence of a large Hispanic 
populalk)n wtiteh may fear that dispersion of Hispanic students throughout the school system could 
weaken special language programs can create competing interests between these major minority groups. 

The Brown dedsk>n and later attempts to implement it raised a storm of controversy (Edetman, 
1973). Change of any real magnitude was delayed for over ten years until after the passage of the Civil 
Rights Ad of 1964 and the Elementary and Secondary Education Ad of 1965. Most of this change 
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occurred from 1965 to 1972 in the South, the region of the country characterized by state supported dual 
systems of the kind specifically dealt with In the Brown decision. In sharp contrast. Ilttfe change occurred 
In those years in the North. For example, the proportion of black students in predominately white schools 
In the North and West shifted almost Imperceptibly (from 28% to 29%) between 1968 and 1972 (Feagin, 
1980). 

Desegregation has continued In the soutf em and border states in the years since 1972. although 
the rate of change has slowed dramatically. In the North and West, racial isolation has tended to increase 
somewhat. This Hficrease in isolation has been especially marked for Hispanic students (Jaeger. 1987) 
but it has occurred for blacks as well. In fact, over 80% of all black students in these regtons now attend 
majority black schools (RIst. 1980). A variety of factors including differential birth and Immlgratton rates, 
differential usage of private schools, and the differential ftow of white and minority families to the suburt)s 
has led to Increasing racial Isolation in the schools. A number of Connecticut's major cities exemplify this 
trend toward increasing minority group Isolation. For example, between 1971 and 1986 Hartford's 
minority studerrt enrollrpent rose from 69% to 90%. Bridgeport's enrollmesit shifted from 53% to 83% 
minority In that same time period (The Committee on Radai Equality. 1 988). 

The Goals of This Review 

The Brown v. Board of Education decision was based on the constltuttonal principal of equal 
protection (Read. 1975; Wisdom. 1975). Yet for most majority and minority group members alike, the 
most imnr>ediate and pressing concem has been how. precisely, desegregatfon is likely to affect children 
- especially ttieir own children. This wWespread concem about the impact of desegregation and the 
controversy over what its effects might be have led to a very substantial amount of research. There Is 
some research on desegregation's impact on a wide aoay of social outcomes such as reskjiential 
Integration, community protest movements, and employment patterns for teachers and administrators 
from various ethnic groups. However, there is much noore research on ttie impact of desegregation on 
students themselves - most notably on their academic achievement and on relations between students 
from dlfferera ethnic and racial groups. It is this kind of wori< which is the focus of this review. Where 
existing research makes it possible, I will also touch on policies and practices which seem to maximize 
positive outcomes and minimize negative ones. 

Before turning to a discussion of the conclusions which have engorged from research on the social 
and academic outcomes of desegregation, i will deal with another very important issue - the 



methodological and other problems which typify this work in this area. Some readers may find the six 
pages devoted to this topic excessive. Indeed, it is possible to skip these pages and proceed directly to 
the research summary. However, my concern with methodology and related issues is much more than 
pedantfc nitpicking since poor metho<<c;ogy can either mask real effects or suggest false ones. 

Problems in Assessing the Effects of Scliool Desegregation 

Deciding on the Relevant Studies 

An attempt to assess deffnitive!y the impact of school desegregation on students is limited by 
i^everal factors. Rrst, indicated prevkHJsly, most of the actual implementation of school desegregation 
plans occurred in the late 196ffs and early 1970*s. Thus any review which limited Itself to examining the 
impact of such court-ordered plans would of necessity depend heavily on data which are almost two 
decades oW. Although this task might be of interest from a historical standpoint, its implications for the 
present and the future would be far from dear. The economic and social position of blacks in American 
society has changed substantially in this time period. So have the attitudes and behavior of at least a 
signifteant number of white Americans. There are a great many somewhat more recent studies of the 
impact of intenndal schooling, that are not studies of the desegregation per se . which have implications 
for understanding certain aspects of school desegregatton. Although this review will focus on the Impad 
of desegregation as it is most stridly construed. It will also utilize studies comparing students in 
segregated and radaily-balanced environments when they seem pertinent. 

A second major difficulty in assessing the impad of desegregation on students is that 
resegregation within formally desegregated schools is common (Desegregation Studies Unit. 1977). 
Resegregation can stem from many fadors as varied as traditional school practices wKh regard to ability 
grouping and tracking, federally mandated programs such as spedal education, compensatory education, 
or bilingurJ education, and studenfs own fears or prejudices (Desegregation Studies Unit. 1977; Epstein, 
1985; Eyier. Cook. & Ward. 1983; Schofleld. 1982; Schofield & Sagar. 1979; Sullivan. 1979). 
Resegregation is not only a problem In situations involving blacks and whites. It often occurs in 
desegregation involving Hispanics as well (Carter. 1979; Parsons. 1965). In fad. the need to educate 
appropriately children who are not profident in English poses a spedal challenge which can lead to the 
resegregation of many Hispanic students if it is not handled with care (Aspira America. 1979; Orflelii. 
1978). 

Sometimes resegregation is quite extreme. Yet researchers often take little cognizance of this fad. 
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For example, Cohen (1975) reported In her review of the literature on desegregr '^n and Intergroup 
relations that only one-fifth of the studies done between 1968 and 1974 reported on whether there was 
actual Iriterractel contact In the school studied. Thus, In cumulating studies of desegregated schools it Is 
often impossible to assess the extent to which shJdents experienced desegregation at the classroom 
level. Yet this {s the very sort of desegregation which research and theory suggests Is most likely to have 
positive consequences. 

Reco gnizing the Implications of Diversity 

Desegregation Is a politicat and legal concept, but situations which may be Identical In the sense 
that they are all legally desegregated may vary tremendously In what they are actually like. In addition to 
vaiylng in the degree to whteh resegregation occurs, they may differ dramattoaliy In the relative 
pfoportkMis of white, black, Hispanic and Asian students, the soda! dass of the students, the extent to 
which there are Initial soda! dass and academic differences between different radal and ethnic groups, 
eta There is reason to believe that differences such as those just menttoned will have an Impact on 
desegregation's outcomes. For example, research suggests that the ratio of black to white In a 
desegregated siti^tion Is related to intergroup attitudes (Dentler & Eikins, 1967; McPartiand, 1968; 
RosenfleW, Sheehan, Marcus, & Stephan, 1981; St John & Lewis. 1975; U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, 1967). There is also some evMence that both academic achievement and Interradal friendship 
patterns are sometimes influenced by whether l>lack students attend a desegregated neighborhood 
school or a more distant desegregated school (Howell, 1983; St John & Lewis, 1975; Willie, 1973; but 
see RosenfleW, Sheehan, Marcus, & Stephan, 1981 and Weinberg, 1977, for different views on this 
issue). Hence, it seems likely thc( the wMe variation In the radal mix of the schools studied and In the 
schools* community settings contributes substat^aliy to making it difflcuit to draw any overall conduslons 
about the Impact of desegregation. 

Wofk in the fleM of evaluation research suggests that even desegregated situations which may 
appear simlar in terms of criteria such as those mentioned above may vary tremendously in the degree to 
which and in the way In whteh they are Implemented (Cook & Campbell, 1976; Quttentag & Struening, 
1975). Thus, even if one program looks superfldaily like another, one cannot safely assume that they 
actually take similar shape. This fact has Important Implicattons for the interpretation of large-scale 
studies that analyze outconoe variables In a number of segrega'ied and desegregated schools and 
conclude that desegregation has no Impact. Indeed, it could be that desegregation has an Impact that Is 
masked because of variattons In outcome due to uncontrolled differences In Implementaiton. 

7 
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AKematively, the positive impact of desegregation in some schoois' classrooms might be counterbalanced 
by the negative impact in others. Sonf>eJime3 investigators recognize these kinds of problems. More 
often, however, the problem is completely ignored. 

The preceding comments about the diversity of desegregation programs and even of the ways in 
which apparently similar programs can be Implemented give rise to an important characteristic of this 
review. When It Is possible, as previously mentioned, I will attempt to differentiate between different kinds 
of desegregated situations and their effects. Thus, In addttton the exploring the question of what, if any, 
condustons can be drawn overall about the impact of desegregation, I will also deal to some extent with 
the issue of what Is known about effective desegregation strategies and techniques. 
Facing the RealHv of Methodological Problems in Desegregation Research 

Yet another issue which impede assessing the impact of desegregation Is the myriad of design 
and measurement problems whteh researchers face. As Grain (1976) has pointed out, there are strong 
pressures on researchers involved with studies on desegregatfon to complete their work rapidly. Hence, 
for a variety of reasons. Including the fact that cross-sectional studies are generally less expensive than 
tongltudinal studies, the large majority of the research dealing with the im;-iict of desegregation is aoss- 
^ sectional (i.e., compares different groups of students with varying degrees of exposure to desegregation) 
rather ttrnn longitudinal (i.e., measures the same group or groups of students at various points In time, 
usually before and after desegregatton). Rather ironically, for technical reasons, cross-sectional data 
whteh are attractive to policy makers because of the relatlvely tow cost and quick payoff do not aitow one 
to ?nake the causal inferences with whteh policy makers are frequently concemed. 

Although longitudinal studies have a distinct advantage over aoss-sectional studies, they too 
frequently have serious problems. Rrst, one must have substantial financial resources and tong-tenn 
cooperatton from a school district. Thv^ pn>5sures and difficulties of doing long-term wori< are so great that 
very few desegregation studies span wore than 1 year. Although occasional studies do span 2-5 or more 
years (e.g.. Bowman, 1973; Gerard & Miller, 1975; Laird & Weeks, 1966; Savage, 1971; Schofleld, 1979, 
1982; Smith, 1 971 ) they almost inevitably tend to encounter potentially serious problems. For example. In 
the S years between 1966 and 1969 Gerard and Miller (1975) tost approximately one-third of their original 
sample. The tendency of longitudinal studies to cover short periods at the beginning of students* 
desegregated schooHng severely limits the extent to whteh H Is appropriate to generalize from their 
findings. 

Many longitudinal studies of desegregatton also employ no control group. Rather, they simply 
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measure a group of students before and after desegregation. The importance of having control groups in 
such longitudinal studies is heighted by the fact that there are both age trends and h!storical trends in 
many of the variables nr)ost frequently studied as outcomes of desegregation. For example, numerous 
studies suggest that black and white children generally interact less with those of the other race as they 
grow older (Aronson & Noble, 1966; Deutschberger, 1946; Dwyer, 1958; Shrum, Cheek, & Hunter, 1988; 
Trager and Yarrow, 1952). Hence, changes in interracial attitudes owing to age may be confused with 
changes resulting from desegregatton unless a control group is available to which the desegregated 
group can be compared. 

Draegregatton studies are also often plagued by self*selection problems at the institutional and tne 
indlvklual level that limit one's dtWKy to draw accurate conclusions. As Pettigrev; (1969b) points out, 
schools that agree to make themselves available to researchers interested In desegregation are probably 
not representative of all desegregated schools In general. For example, a number of distr1cts,including 
Cleveland, Chteago, and Los Angeles, which are often regarded as having sertous problems, refused to 
permit their students to participate In a major federal survey of desegregated schools even such 
partteipatton was ordered by Congress In the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (Pettigrew, 1969a). Similarly, 
chikJren whose parents refuse to let them participate in research on desegregation may well be different 
in important ways from those who do participate. 

In sum, any review of the literature on the effect of desegregation on outcomes such as academic 
achievement or Intergroup attitudes must face the reality that much of the research Is flawed in one way 
or another. However, it does appear possible to draw some conclusions from it and that Is the task to 
which the paper will now tum. Because the amount, quality, and typical problems of research on different 
outcomes of desegregation differ markedly, I have not adopted one set of standards which will be applied 
across the board to detennine whdther a study Is sound enough to be utilized in this review. Rather, In 
each section I will provide the reader with infomnatlon on the data base on which the conclusions In that 
section rest. 

The Effect of School Desegregation on Academic Achievement 

There has been a great deal of research on the academic impact of school desegregaticn An 
obvious reason for this was the expectation on the part of many majority and minority group members 
alike that school desegregation would enhance the achievement of minority pupils which has deariy 
lagged behind that of whites (Arias. 1986; Howard & Hammond, 1985). The reasons given for this 
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expectation have been many and varied. Some are relatively straightfoward, like the theory that the 
relatively superior facilities and better educated staffs available In many previously all white schools 
should enhance achievement. Others are more complex and psychologically oriented. For example, a 
number of social scientists have put forward variations on a theory ttmt Miller (1980) has called the lateral 
transmission of values hypothesis - the Idea that minority groups coming Into contact with whites, who 
are often from more middle dass backgrounds, would be Influenced by their middle dass peers' stronger 
orientatten toward adilevement (Coleman et al. 1966; Grain & Welsman, 1972; Pettlgrew, 1969b). 
Recent research has not lent credence to this notion (McQarvey, 1977; Miller. 1980; Patchen, 1982). 
However, there are enough remcdning plauslWe kieas about why and how desegregation might Influence 
minority group achievement to make the Issue worthy of investigation. 

Although research on desegregation and achievement has focused primartiy on desegregation's 
Impact on black students, a number of studies have also addressed fts Impact on white students. Very 
little Information Is availabie about the impact of desegregation on HIspanlc's students' achievement 
(Weinberg, 1977). 

School Desegregation and Black Math and Reading Achievement 

The past fifteen years have seen a large number of reviews of the literature o.i desegregation and 
black achievement, most of them relatively recent (Armor, 1984; Bradley & Bradley, 1977; Cook, 1984; 
Crain, 1984a; Mahard & Crain, 1983; Krol 1978, Miller & Carison, 1984; Stephan, 1978, 1984; St. John. 
1975; Walberg, 1984; Weinberg, 1977; Wortman, 1984). These reviews will constitute the basis for the 
discussion of desegregation and black achievement presented here. 

The earilest of the reviews just dted was conducted by St. John (1975) who examined over sixty 
studies of desegregation and black achievement. She Induded at least four different kinds of 
desegregation In her review- dosegregation occurring through demographic changes In neighborhoods, 
through school board rezoning of districts or school closings, through voluntary transfer of pupils through 
open enrollment or bussing, and through total district desegregation. Although she dassified studies by 
their design fe£;ures she did little or no selection of studies on methodological criteria. St. John (1975, p. 
36) conduded that "adequate data has not yet been gathered to determine a causal relation between 
school radai composition and academic achievement* The data did maKe It dear, however, that neither 
black nor white chlWren suffer academically due to desegrfj^atlon. Finally St. John found some Indication 
that younger black children, espedally those of kindergarten age, tend to benefit more academically from 
desegregation than older ones. 
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Weinberg (1977) reviewed 23 studies of black achievement in Interracial schools and another- 48 
studies of desegregated schools - I.e. those in which the intenBClal nature of the student body was a 
cof)sequence of a conscious policy designed to end segregation. Uke St. John's, his n view did not 
select studies on strid methodological criteria. Weinberg concluded that the majority of studies of both 
kinds indicated Improved minority achievement, although a substantial proportion reported no effect. 
Again there was no evWence at all of academic hami. Stephan's (1978) review came to a similar but not 
kJentical conduskni. He reported that the majority o( studies suggested no Impact, but that a substantia! 
number suggested positive outcomes. Uke previous reviewers, Stephan concluded there Is no evidence 
at all of academk: hami to black students from desegregation. 

Bradley and Sradley's (1977) conclusions can be seen as agreeing to some extent with all of these 
positkHis. Spedflcalty, they agree with Weinberg that a majority of the studies conclude that 
desegregation has positive effects on black dchleven>ent. However, they note that each of the studies 
showing positive effects suffers from methodok>gical prot>iems. SImilarty, though, they criticize n)ost of 
the studies showing no effect. Thus they end up agreeing with St. John that the evidence Is inconclusive, 
but that it suggests no effect or a positive one rather than a negative one. This is In many ways similar to 
Stephan's conduston. One other feature of this review shouki be noted. Interestingty, all of the studies of 
open enroflnmt plans and "central schoots," defined as desegregated schools In small cities which nouse 
an of a school system's students in given grades, show positive effects. In contrast, relatively few of 
those in which desegregation was achieved by school closing or bussing show gains. IHowever Bradley 
and Bradley do not interpret th^e patterns as having aivy leal significance because the number and 
quality of studies varies so much from one type of desegregation to another. 

Krors (1978) review was the first to apply formal meta-analytic techniques to the literature In this 
area Meta-analysis provktos a formal statistk^al method for combining results from different studies 
(QiasSt McQaw & S^nlth, 1981; Rosenthal, 1978). Thus, Krol (1978) differs from the reviews just 
discussed fei that it yiekis spedfk: statistical estimates of the desegregation's Impact. Krol concluded 
overaR that the average effect of desegregation on black achievement Is |16 standard deviations, which 
can be understood more meaningfully as from 1 1/2 to 3 months gain per academic year. (The amount of 
gain depends on the kind of test). The subset of studies with good control groups yielded a more modest 
estimate of .10 of a standard deviation In gain. However, it must be noted that although these estimates 
are both positive they are not statistically significant - that Is, typical canons of quantitative analysis would 
not allow one to conclude that there Is an unambiguous positive impact of desegregation on achievement 
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from these data. 

The last of the pre-1984 reviews was a meta-analysis authored by Mahard & Crah (1983). These 
reviewers utilized a group of 93 studies including, atypically, some In which ability measures, such as IQ, 
were utilized as the dependent variable. The mean effect size in Mahard and Grain's (1983) review was 
.08, very slirJ'ar to ttiat produced by Krol for the "better studies." However, these reviewers argue that 
this underestimates desegregation's real potential since this estimate Is based on studies which include^J 
those of stude5its transfen^ed from segreg^ ♦ed tc desegregated systems as well as those of students who 
have expertenced only desegregated education. Examining 23 studies which conr>pared the achievement 
of desegregated black students In kindergarten and first grade with that of their segregated peers, 
Mahard and CraIn found a much larger effect, .25 of a standard deviation, roughly one-third of a grade 
leveS. Also of note was the finding that studies using measures of ability, like IQ, found Improvement 
similar to those whteh utilized achlevenwnt pleasures (Mahard & CraIn, 1983). 

In 1984 the National Institute of Educatlc?n commissfoned meta-analytic review papers from seven 
scholars to examine the impact of school desegregatiori on black academte achievement. These 
Indh/Wuals agreed on a set of methodological criteria to be utillzed In selecting a core grc jp of studios for 
Inclusion In their analyses. Then each proceeded to conduct a meta-analysis and to write up a paper 
detailing Ws conclusions. Three of the reviews are precisely what one would expect from the foregoing 
de8Criptk>n, although indlvMual authors tended to add or delete a few studies from the core group of 19 
(Arnior, 1984; Miller & Cartson, 1984; Stephen, 1984). Although Walberg (1984) presents the results of a 
meta-analysis of the core studies, his emphasis Is on comparing the Impact of desegregation with other 
edt3catkr^al poHdes or practices. Wortman (1984) reports a meta-analysis on a group of 31 studies which 
he felt were worthy of induston as well as one pertomaed on the baste 19. Grain's (1984a) review 
challenges the wisdom of selecting on!y 19 studies for review on a number of cogent grounds. Cook's 
(1984) paper examines the six others and asks what overall conclusions flow from the project as a whole. 
Thus we wW focus on Cook's paper, referring to the others where necessary. However, before turning to 
that I win discuss an irnportant issue raised by Crsdn's paper. 

Crah's mc^cr point is that the park's procedures for selecting the core studies led them 
inadvertentiy but systematteally to underestli nate desegregation's effect. Spedficaily, the panel selected 
hngitudinal studies, rejecting cross-sectkniai; survey studies as methodologically Inferior. They also 
deckled to reject those kMigitudinal studies which used different pre- and post-tests. However, utilization 
c( these inclusion criteria almost automatteally results In exclusion of virtually all of the studies of 
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desegregation conducted with kindergarteners and first graders. Since very young children enter school 
without mucfi In the way of formal math or reading skills, pretests for thbse age groups measure 
Veadiness** as opposed to achievement which Is measured by the posttests. Thus, longitudinal studies of 
these age groups are characterized by nr>easurement practices which disqualified them from iriduslon In 
the core set of studies. Grain demonstrates that studies of children of these grade levels, no matter what 
their design, yieM both larger estimates of desegregation's impact and nx>re consistently positive results 
than studies with other age groups. Furthermore, he argues that these studies are representative of the 
kind of desegregatkHi most children expedence, pointing out that most desegregatk>n plans desegregate 
chikiren from kindergaien or grade 1 on up. This noeans that In the early years of a desegregation 
program, when research Is most ilkeiy to be carried out. older chikiren enter desegregated schools having 
prtor experience with segregated educatton. Their experience is thus quite different from that of the 
chlWren wtio follow them, who will start In desegregated rather than in segregated schools just as the 
kindergarten and first grade students in the rejected studies dkJ. 

Cook (1984) concedes that Grain has raised an Important issue, but fails to concur that the panel 
has mad9 a fundamental enor. He points out that a number of the studies Grain discusses stem from one 
vodintary desegregatk)n program. Project Goncem, and tnus questk>ns the generality of Grain's 
conduskDns. In ciddHton, he notes some possible technk:ai problems in Grain's analysis. 1 am Inclined to 
give more credence to Grain's concerns than Gcok does for two reasons. First, it seems to me emlner!^^y 
plausible that tranf^ferring from a segregated to a desegregated school might cause some adjustment 
problems wnteh would not occur If ono started school In a desegregated environment If one wants to 
know the effect of desegregated schooling In general, it seems unwise to focus on students who have 
had to make a transition, espedatly if tha study nrieasuring desegregatton's impact is carried out very 
ck>se to the time of transitton. Secondly, the technteal crittoisms which Gook raises with regard to Grain's 
wo!rk do not seem to me to challenge Grain's basic conclusion. In sum, Grain's paper raises the very real 
possibility that the panel has somewhat underestimated the academto impact of desegregatton. This 
caveat shouM be kept In mind as I proceed next to summarize the results of the panel's work. 

Gook (1984) ends his paper with several conclusions based on his own analyses and his 
examinatk)n of the other ccmmissk>ned papers. Since these conclusions seem to be a generally fair 
summary of the projecf s overall outconrie t wilt stmcture the following discussion around them. First, 
consistent with every other review of which t am aware, Gook concludes that desegregation does not 
undennine black achievement. None of the Individual 1984 papers even suggested a negative Impact of 
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desegregation on black achievement. 

Secondly. Cool< concludes that on the average desegregation did not lead to an increase in the 
mathematics achievement of black stuoents, a conclusion consistent with that of Ar.nor (1984). Miller & 
Carlson (1984) and Stephan (1984). Wortman reported a small positive effect on math in the core studies 
and larger one on his set of 31 studies. Grain (1984a) and Walberg (1984) do not deal with the distinction 
between reading and mathemattes gains In any detailed way. 

In contrast to the situation with mathematics. Cook concludes that desegregation does increase the 
mean reading level of black students. All of the panelists who dealt with the Issue agreed that reading 
gains occurred. Their estimates ranged from .06 to .26 of a standard deviatton which trarislates Into 
rc-ighly a two to six weeks gain. These gains were generally computed ger study rather than per year. 
Interpreting this gain Is complex. First, one can think of it as a rough estimate of what Is gained in a year 
of desegregatkx). since noost of the studies tr>ciuded In the core group spanned just one year. On the 
other hand, there Is no evktonce to justify multiplying this effect by twelve to estimate gain over a 
student's entire elementaiy and secondary career, in fact, there Is some counter evidence (Mahard & 
Grain. 1983). While the small number of studies spanning two years tended to find larger effects than 
those covering just one. the reverse was the case for the three studies which lasted three years. Further, 
the majority of the studies In the core covered the first year of desegregation which may differ from later 
years In Important ways. Including its Impact on achievement. 

Cook also urges some cautton ^n interpreting these results for the following reason. Although some 
mean or average gain seems dearly present, other methods of looking at the data do not lead to such an 
optlmistk: conclusion. Spedfteally. the median scores found in these reviews, the scores which have an 
equal number of scores above and below them, were almost always greater than zero but lower than the 
mesna. Also, the modal gain scores, the most frequently found scores, were near zero. The explanation 
for these apparently sonwwhat contradtotory findings Is that all of the analyses Included some studies 
with unusually large gains. Such gains contributed substantially to raising the overall means. However, 
they had a much less potent effect on the medians and nvDdes. 

These somewhat technical distinctions are worth making because of their Implications for the 
Interpretatkm of the data. Spedfteally. the gain In mean reading scores suggests that desegregation, on 
the average, will bring academic benefits. However, the less impressive results for the medians and 
modes suggest that not all Instances of desegregation will lead to academic gains. 

The fact thai: some schools show atypically large gains supports the point made earlier that 
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Segregation !s a very yarle<> process and that dlHerent instanc">s of this process can be expected to 
have vary different outcomes. It also suggests the potential utility of systematically exploring the 
achievement research to see if certain types of desegregation experiences tend to be associated with 
particularly large or small achievement gains. This task is diHIcult to achieve with the NIE sponsored 
reviews fcr several reasons. First, the core group included only 19 studies, and these studies were of 
quite similar situations. Specifically almost all of them Involved just one or two years of desegregation, 
making comparison between initial and later gains difffcult. Similarly, fifteen of the nineteen core studies 
were of vduntary desegregation, making comparison between voluntary and mandatory programs 
problematic. Nonetheless, these reviews and others, especially Mahard and Grain (1983). do give some 
tentative indkxik)ns about the characteristics of desegregatton programs which may have a worB positive 
impact on academto achievement than others. 

One suggestton whteh emerges repeatedly In the reviews Is the klea that desegregation may be 
most effective when canied out in elementary school, most especially in the early elementary years (St. 
John, 1975; Cook. 1984; Craln. 1984a; Stephen. 1984). Grain (19)34a) and Mahard and Grain (1983) 
present the most detailed discussion of this Issue and make the strongest case for the beneftts of 
desegregation during the very earty elementary school years. Rrst. Mahard and Grain (1983) point out 
that li 1 1 samples of students they examined which began desegregation In kindergarten and over 3/4's 
of the 44 groups of students they examined who were desegregated as first graders showed achievement 
girint. hi sharp contrast, roughly 50% of the samples of students In the more advanced grade In 
addWon. the estimated effect size of the changes for the kindergartners and first graders is greater than 
those prevtously discussed, being .25 of a standard deviatton or roughly equivalent to one-third of a year 
In school. Thus Mahard and Grain (1983. p. 125) condi ie that the academic ''effects of desegregation 
are almost completely restricted to the eariy primary grades." As discussed prevtousiy. Gook (1984) 
raisee several technical issues whteh somewhat weaken the apparent strength of Mahard and Grain's 
data Yet Cook's own analysis of the NIE core studies supports the Mea that eariy desegregation Is the 
most beneRdal by demonstrating gains which are largest In the second grade and which tend to decrease 
mari(edly thereafter. 

There Is also sonr)e indication that the type of desegregation program may make a difference in 
ac^vement effects. Mahard and Craln (1983) present data suggesting thai metropolitdn desegregation 
plans may have stronger achievement effects than others. This finding Is consistent with the suggestion 
made by Cook (1984) and Stephen (1984) that voluntary plans n^ay have a greater impact than 
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mandatory ones, since virtually all d the metropolitan plans In Mahard and Grain's sample Involved the 
voluntary transfer of black studenis from Inner city to suburtan schools. Their finding are also consistent 
with Bradley and Bradle/s (1977) finding that all the studies of open enrollment programs, another kind of 
voluntary program, imported positive affects. 

The search for other variables which influence the impact desegregation has on black students* 
ocademto achievement is greatly impeded by the lack of Infonnatlon about the characteristics of the 
schools studied as well as the methodoioglcsd problems discussed earlier. Thus rather than speculate on 
the basis of single studies or Inadequate groups of studies I will now tum to examining the Impact of 
desegregation on Hispante students' academic achieven^ent. 
School Desegregation and Hispanic Achievement 

There Is virtually no empirical evidence about the Impact of school desegregatton on the academic 
achyyement of iHispante students. The extent of our Ignorance Is Illustrated In that several discussionn of 
the Impact of de8egregatk>n on Hispante students cite no nrwe than two or three studies (Carter, 1979; 
Weinberg, 1970, 1977). Furthem^ore, the few studies whteh I was able to locate deal exclusively with 
Mexican-Americans. Although Mexican-Americans and other Hispanic groups certainly share certain 
aspects of language arKj culture, there is tremendous, diversity within the groups which fall under the label 
Hispank: (Arias, 1986; Development Associates, Inc., 1974; Orfield, 1986). Thus, it Is a i mistake to 
assume that research results coming from the study of one of these groups can be applied automatically 
toothers. 

The mi^or published source of Informatton on the Impact of desegregatton on Hispanic students Is 
a large scale study conducted In Riverside, Calif omia In the late 1960's (Qerard & Miller, 1975). This 
massive longitudinal study Included over 1,700 students, 650 of whom were Mexlcan-Anf>erican. (The 
Rlverskto district was approximately 10% Mexk^an-American, 6Vo black, and 84% white.) The analyses 
presented in this study are nusnerous and somewhat complicated. However, the ultimate conclusion 
drawn is that desegregation dM not signiftoantty Influence the achleverrient level of any of the groups, 
including the Mextoan-American children. 

Two other studies of the same general topic report more positive findings. In a study of over 1 ,500 
Mextoan-American junior high school students, Kimball (cited In Weinberg, 1977) concluded that the 
percent of Angto students directly and positively Influenced minority-group achlsvement. Feshbach and 
Adelman (1S69) studied the achleveinent gains of black arid Mexican-American junior high school t:oys 
bussed to a university-based private school. Both groups of minority students gained mari<edly In 
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achievement compared to a control group. 

}n sun(imar/, in some ways the data on the impact of desegregation on Hispanlcs, wrhile extremely 
fragmentary, is consistent with the Information on its impact on black achievement. Results appear to be 
either neutral or positive. However, whereas the preponderance of evidence suggests a positive outcome 
for blacks, the most extended and sophisticated study of Hispanics does not. Clearly more research is 
needed before any conclusions can be drawn. 

One further issue needs to be dealt with before leaving this topic. It Is not uncommon for 
discussi^ons of desegregation's impact on Hispanics to discuss the literature on its impact on blacks and 
then to either assume or to make explteit assertions that ''there is no reason to believe the outcomes (of 
desegregation) for (Hispantes) differ" (Carter & Segura, p. 325). This assumption ignores two potentially 
very impoftant differences. Rrst, a substantial number of Hispanic children may know little if any English 
when th^ first enter school. The proportion of Hispanic students wfiose first language is Spanish varies 
from area to area, as does the proportion who also know little or no English. However, it is dear that 
many Hispank: students face a language banier in schools that blacks do not (Arias, 1986). Second, to 
the extent that culture influences students preparation for and reactkMi to schooling, Hispanic children 
may be different from blacks, as indeed different segments of n\e population labelled Hispante may dtffsf 
from each other. 

It is dearly beyond the scope of this paper to evaluate thoroughly how the linguistto and cultural 
differences whteh exist between black and Hispanic A-^rlcans may effect c!esegreg&tion's impact. 
However, it Is important to note that constructive thought has been given to the issue of how one can 
handle the needs of children who are not profident in English while at the same time avoiding radal and 
ethnk: isoiatton (Carter, 1979; Carter & Chatfield, 1986; Fernandez, 1978; Femandez & Quskin, 1978; 
Qarda, 1976; Gonzalez, 1979; Haro, 1977; Heleen, 1:J87; Milan. 1978; National Institute of Education, 
1977). 

School Desegregation and White Achievement 

There are a substantial number of studies on the impact of desegregation on white students' 
achievement, although nowhere near the number which have looked at black students' achievenr)ent. 
This situation is hardly surprising since desegregation is often seen as a strategy for inf>proving the 
achievement of minority group students and there Is little reason to expect, in general, that desegregation 
in and of itself will improve the academic achievement of white students. However, the issue of the 
impact of desegregation on white achievement is important since one of the major concems often 
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expressed by whites opposing desegregation is that it wlil undermine their children's academic progress. 
WhGther this concern Is based on knowledge about the link between school social class and student 
achievement level (Coleman et al.. 1966) or on radal prejudice It is sufficiently widespread that the issue 
merits dose attention In a review of this sort. 

The major review available on desegregation and white achievement is St. John's (1975). There Is 
also an earlier review of the literature by Weinberg (1970). Although these reviews were completed 
substantially more than a decade ago. they are not as dated as one might assume since there has been 
relath^ely little research produced on this topte since St. John's review was completed. Thus. I will present 
a summary of Weinberg's and St. John's condustons and then briefly cover the most Iniportant studies 
relevant to this topic which have been published since those reviews. 

After examining dozens of studies, many of which had serious methodotoglcal flaws. Weinberg 
(1970, p. 88) concluded that "white children fail to suffar any learning disadvantage from desegregation." 
This finding Is consistent with every other summary statement on this Issue of which I am aware. For 
example. OrBeW (1978. p. 124) wrote "What Is remarkable, however. Is the consistency of the finding that 
the desegregatton process itself has little If any effect on the educatk>nal success of white students, as 
measured by achievement test scores . . . Researchers operating from very different scholarfy and 
kllok)gioal starting points support this general finding." 

St John's (1975) extensive review of both published and unpublished studies of the impact of 
school desegregation on white achievement turned up 24 studies. Many of these studies, like those 
Weinberg reviewed, do not nr>eet strict standards of methodologteal rigor. However, the pattern of results 
is very dear. The overwhelming majority of the studies suggest no Impact In either direction. When 
statlsfically significant effects do appear, they are more often positive than negative. However, the overall 
pattems were such that St John conduded. "Desegregation has rarely k^wered academic achievement 
for eKher black or white chikJren" (p, 36), This Is true not only for studies of situations In whteh blacks 
have been bussed to prevtously white schools but also for the few available studies of situations in whteh 
white chlklren were bussed to previously black schools. 

The only two major studies of which I am aware of desegregation and white achievement not 
covered In the Weinberg and St. John reviews do little to change their overall condusion. The first of 
these. Singer. Gerard, and Redfeam (1975). condudes on the basis of the massive study In RIverskJe, 
California described above that desegregation has no effect on white students' achieverDent. For 
example, this study found that the standardized reading achievem^ent scores of elementary school 
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studonts stayed consistent from the pre-desegregation time period to post-measures taken from one to 
five years after desegregation. The second study, Patchen (1982). also concludes there is little relation 
between the racial composition of the schools students attend and white academic achievement. 
Patchen did find some indication that white students who had attended majortty black elementary schools 
had tower achievement scores in high school than their peers who had attended majority white schools, 
but the effect was very slight (one percent of the variance in such scores). He concluded with regard to 
Wgh school radal composltton that "there were no substantial assodattons between the average grades 
or the average achievement scores of whites and the radal composition of their schools" (p. 303), 
although he did find some decrement in acadenrilc effort in whites in majority Wack schools. 

The Effect of School Desegregation on 
DroD-Outs and Suspensions 

Both suspensions and drop-outs seem bound to influence the academic achievement of students 
since a student not hi school for either reason misses the opportunity to learn material presented to those 
In school. Furthermore, dropping out means, of course, that a student rrxjst face the Job market without a 
NQh school diptema, a situatkjn whteh virtually guarantees difftoulty In attaining a stable job wtth any 
prospect of economte security. Thus, m addltton to examining the Impact of school desegregatton on 
acadentic achtevement. this review wHI also consWer Its Impact on suspenston and drop-out rates. 

It is dear that black chlkJren are suspended from school much nx>re frequently than whites and 
HispMih». in fact, black chiWren are from two to five times more likely to be suspended than whites 
(CWWrwi's Defense Fund. 1974; Ame?, 1978. Kaeser. 1979). In contrast, the available data suggest that 
the suspenston rate for HIspante chHdren Is generally not disproportfonately high (Amez. 1978; Eyier, 
Cook, & W»d. 1983). In fact It may be lower than for other groups (Aspira of Ameri«i. 1979). However, 
both Wack and HIspanto students are dearty more likely to drop out of school than whites. Nattonal 
statistics Indtoate a dropout rate during the high school years of 10% for whites and 15% for blacks 
(Naltoncri Center for Educattonal Statistics. 1981). Dropout rates for Hispanic students are even higher 
thw those for Wacks and have shown a steady increase (Arias, 1986). The National Commission on 
Secondly Education for HIspanics (1984) reported a 45% dropout rate for Hispanic students. 

Although the disparity In white and minority rates of suspension and dropping out is a serious issue 
in and of Itself, the real issue for the purposes of this review is whether desegregation influences either of 
these phenomena There is not neariy as much material available on this question as on the question of 
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how desegregation Influences academic achievement. However, the studies that exist suggest, perhaps 
surprisingly, that desegregation has somewhat opposite effects on these two phenomena. 

Fr«ftq«jently desegregation is accompanied by a marked Increase In the student suspension rate 
(Amej:, 1978; Eyter, Cook & Ward, 1983). In extreme cases suspensions may double (Project Student 
Concerns, 1977; Foster, 1977). There Is reason to believe that such Increases may be limited to the first 
year when concern about desegregation Is apt to be very high (Trent, 1981). However, it is not dear 
whether the decline In suspensions frequently averred to occur after the first year of desegregation 
returns the situation to the predesegregatlon status quo or not. A study performed by Aspira of America 
(1979) concluded that suspenston rates for both HIspanics and non-Hlspantos are lowest In highly 
segregated distrkte and that Hispanic suspenskjn rates were highest In nwderaiely segregated districts. 
However, since Important control vailabtes were omHted from this analysis, extreme caution must be 
utMzed In Interpreting these data. 

To my knowtedge there Is very little evidence about whether desegregatkjn disproportionately 
increases the suspenston rates for minority students, but there are some Indlcattons that this may be the 
case. For exainple. Laridn (1979) reports that schools hi Milwaukee whteh were desegregated after a 
court-order wd went from being virtually all whHe to being 1 5-34% black showed both a moked Increase 
In overall suspenskMis i\nd an unusually high disparity In black/white suspenston rates compared to 
prevtously Integrated schools In the same dty. Kaeser (1979) shows that. In spite of similar suspension 
rates for black a.nd white students In highly segregated schools In Cleveland, blacks are 
dispfcporttonately suspended In virtually an the radally-mlxed schools In that dty. It appears that the 
degree to whteh desegregatton Influences the suspenston rate for black students may be linked to the 
racial composHton of the desegregated school. Specifically. Eyier. Ward, and Cook (1983) discuss 
sevenri studies wttteh talten together suggest that recently desegregated schools which have a radally- 
burianoed student body are especially Hkely to have disproportionately high suspension rates for biack 
students. 

There appear to be even fewer studies of desegregation and dropping out than of desegregation 
wd suspenston. but a few are available. Bachman (1971) found that Northem black students attending 
desegregated schools were less likely to drop out of high school than those In segregated schools. 
However, the meaning of this finding Is ctouded by the fact that they also came from homes of higher 
socto-economk: status. Crain and Welsman (1972) report a strong relation between schor -' integration 
and high school gracluatton for northem blacks even after controiling for factors such as parents' 
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education. In fact, they staie flatly, "Integration seems to reduce the dropout rate by one-fourth (p. 156). 
The only study of which I am aware which suggests that desegregation Increases the dropout rate for 
minority students In the Noith is the Aspira of America (1979) study cited earlier which found lower 
dropout rates In highly segregated schools than in moderately segregated schools. This finding contrasts 
sharply with a study by Hess and Lauber (1985) which concluded that the dropout rate for Hispanic 
students In Chicago was highest In very segregated minority schools. A rather different study explored 
the relative dropout rate of minority students In different kinds of desegregated schools. (Felice & 
Richardson, 1977). It concluded that minority students were less lll<ely to drop out of school where their 
peers were of relatively high socioeconomic status and where teachers had relatively positive attitudes 
about the minority students' capabilities than In other kinds of schools. Periiaps not surprisingly, Aspira of 
America (1979) reports that where major bilingual programs are offered, dropout rates for Hispanic 
studeiii;^ a^^^earto be reduced. 

In summary, although these date are quite sparse, there Is reason for concern about the possible 
Increase in the suspension of black (and possibly Hispanic) students, especially In the first year or so of 
desegregation. On the other hand, desegregation, especially to schools of higher soctoeconomic status, 
may cuib the dispropcrttonately high dropout rate of black and Hispanic students, perhaps an uitlmately 
more Important issue. 

Post-Secondary Educational Outcomes of School Desegregation 

As Indteated eariler, there has been a great deal of research on the Impact of desegregation on 
achievement test scores. However, It Is Important not to overemphasize achievement scores as an end In 
and of themselves. There Is dear evMence that achievement scores are, at best, fairly weak Indicators of 
college grades or occupational success (Jencks, et al., 1972; Marston, 1971; McClelland, 1973). It Is 
reasonable to argue that such scores have received disproportionate attention because they are widely 
administered and hence convenient rather than because they are an outcome of premier Importance. 

In the past decade or so the wori< of a small group of researchers, most notably Braddock, 
McPartland and Grain, has opened up a new and potentialiy very Important Una of Inquiry- the Impact on 
desegregation on later life outcomes for minority students such as college choice and occupational 
attainment. Braddock & Dawkins (1984 p. 367) make the case for this line of Inquiry by pointing out that 
desegregation may have long*term social and economic consequences for minorities by providing "(1) 
access to useful social networics of job Information, contacts and sponsorship; (2) socializatton for 
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aspirations and entrance Into 'nontraditional' career lines wtth higher Income returns; (3) development of 
Interpersonal skills that are useful In Intenradal contexts; (4) reduced sodal Inertia - Increased tolerance 
of and willingness to participate In desegregated environments; and (5) avoidance of negative attributions 
which are often associated with 'black' Institutions (Grain. 1970; Grain & Weisman, 1972; McPartland & 
Grain, 1980; Braddock, 1980; Braddock & McPartland, 1982; Goleman et al., 1966)/ 

The evMence conceming desegregatton's \rnpacX on such outcomes Is qufte sparse and virtually all 
of it concerns such outcomes for blacks, rather than for members of other radal or ethnic groups. 
Furthornwe, almost all of these studies explteltfy or tacitly use the word desegregated as a synonym for 
radally mixed . Thus they are generally not studies of the outcomes of specific court-ordered 
desegregation programs. Yet 1 believe these studies are well worth discussing because of the 
fundamental Importance of such outcomes - to minority groups members In particular and to American 
society In general. 

Braddock and Dawkins (1984) point out that school desegregatton can influence the amount and 
the tyge of po$t*secondary educatton blacks receive, their academte success In the post-secondary years, 
and their chances of attaining a w^l-paylng Job. For none of these outcomes Is the evkJcnce so dear cut 
that thto issue of desegregatkm's Impact can be deflnitfvely settled. Yet, some data suggestive of positive 
effects are available. 

The data on the Impact of desegregation on the amount of poi.1-secondary education blacks 
complete seems to depend on the part of the country tnder conskieratlon. Qiven the purpose of this 
review, I will focus on outcomes for Northern blacks. Grain and Weisman (1972) utilized retrospective 
data to explore college attendance and completion patterns in a relatively small sample of Northern black 
adults. They found that roughly one-third of the black, males from desegregated schools went to college 
compared to 24 percent from segregated schools. Segregated and desegregated black females 
evMenced much smaller differences In the same directton. Gdlege completion rates were also higher for 
black males and females with desegregated schooling at the elementary or secondary level than for their 
segregated peers. Grain and Weisman's analysis suggests that these patterns were not due to initial 
differences In the family background of IndlvWuals attending segregated and desegregated schools. 

hi another study, Grain and Mahard (1978) explored similar Issues with a data base more adequate 
to the job. Using data on 3,000 black high school graduates, they replicated the eariler suggestion of 
benefits of desegregation to Northern blacks finding that desegregatton was assodated wtth college 
enrollment and persistence for these IndivMuals. Braddock and McPartland (1982) utilized this same data 
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base merged with later follow-up surveys to explore the same Issue. Not surprisingly their results are 
moderately consistent with Grain and Mahard's. Tliey found a weak trend suggesting a positive Impact of 
desegregation on yeai3 of collage completed for Northern males. Since the studies ;ust mentioned 
constitute, to my knowledge, most of those which deal with the Impact of desegregation on the amount of 
post'Secondaty education blacks complete, it seems reasonable to conclude that the Impact of 
desegregation on college attainment Is positive, though not strong, for Northern blacks. There Is some 
indlcaiion of a sImHar phenomenon for Hispantes In data which are at this point not conr>p!etely analyzed 
(J. Mefcer, personal communteatk)n, November, 1988). A study by Heller (1969) which found higher 
occupatkxial aspiratkns among Mexk:an-American males In predominantly Anglo schools than anx)ng 
their peers in predoniinately Mextean-American schools suggests one factor which might comribuia to this 
phenomenon. 

Another issue which ttiese researchers have expk)red Is whettier desegregatkm leads blacks to be 
somewliat more Hkely to attend predominately white colleges rather than predominately black colleges. 
The researchers working in this area tend to argue that such an outcome is valuable since attendance at 
predominately white institutions of higher education tends to have positive job market consequences for 
several reasons. For exampto, i^ecent research has documented the importance of desegregated social 
networks for job attainment (Braddock & McPartfand, 1987). in addition, it is also dear that some 
empicyers tend to derogate degrees received from black Instttuttons and to prefer black graduates from 
white InstitutkMis (Grain, 1984a; l3raddock & McPartland, 1983; McPartland & Grain, 1980). Such factors 
may be at least partly responsible for Indteattons that black graduates of white institutk>ns, especially 
Mack maki graduates, earn n)ore than roughly equivalent graduates from black Institutkms, (Braddock, 
1985). 

There are two studies whh^h suggest that desegregatkMi at the pre-college level encourages black 
students to enroll hi predominately white colleges (Braddock, 1980; Braddock & McPartland, 1982). The 
first showed a fairty strong positive relaton between attending a desegregated high school and enrolling 
in a predomlnatety yMo college. However, the number of students and colleges involved In this study, 
which was canted out In one southern state, was relatively small. More convincing evidence comes from 
a second study based on the data from 3,000 black high school graduates. Utilizing controls for variables 
such as the student's social dass background and high sdiool grades, this study found that attendance at 
predominaMy whitiT institutions was more likely for students who had had prior experience with 
desegregatkx) than for others. Braddock and McPartland (1982) interpret this as evidence that prior 
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desegregation experienv^ frees black students to risk attendance at a predominately white Institution, the 
only readily available kind of four year college for most Northim blacks. 

Of course, one of the major reasons there is Interest In whether school desegregation Influences 
ttie kind and amount of college education obtained by minority students Is that this has an Important 
bearing on occupational outcomes. Direct evidence of a link between desegrerjatlon and later 
occupattonal attainment Is beginning to accumulate. The first empirical evidence of which I am aware on 
this topte appeared in studies by Grain (1970) and Grain and Weisman (1972). These reports, based on 
the same set of survey data, concluded (Grain & Weisman, 1972, p. 161) that "Alumni of integrated 
schools are more likely to move into occupatkjns tradWonally closed to blacks; they also earn slightly 
more money, even after education Is controlled." Pertiaps one factor accounting for this Is that emptoyers 
show relatively favorable attitudes toward hiring minority group graduates of suburban high schools 
(Braddock, Grain, McPartland, & Dawklns, 1986). Thus, desegregation efforts whteh transfer students 
from urban to suburban settings would presumably have positive Job mari^et consequences for the 
mhwtiy students involved. More recently, several studies have focused or< the impact of the radal 
composHkMi of the college black students attend on their occupatksnal attainment. Although the results 
vary somewhat from study to study, a recent review of this wort( concludes *Ofi balance, black graduates 
(especially males) of predominantly white Institutions seem to receive labor-m^vket advantages over 
those from piedominantly black institutk>ns (Braddock, 1 985, p. 1 8). 

In summary, then, there are indteatlons that attending desegregated schools may well have some 
impact on 9 kind of jobs blacks get as well as on the amount and type of college education they 
undertsy^e. AlttKMigh the evMence to date Is sparse, these outcomes are of such Importance that any 
reliable Indication tt)ey are influenced by desegregation Is of considerable Importance. 

The Effect of School Desegregation on Black Self-Concept 

A consWerable body of resesut^h has expkned the impact of school desegregation on black 
chOdren's self*esteem. There is very little comparabie data on Its Impact on the self-esteem of other 
groups of whites and Hispank^s although a few exceptions to this generalization can be found (Sheehan, 
1960; Qreen, Miller. & Qerard, 1975). However, recent wori( has suggested that tt)e belief that black 
chiWren in segregated environments have tow self-esteem, which sparked much of this research, may 
well not be accurate. Although this belief was widespread for a substantial period of time (Cross, 1980)i 
the evMence supporting It appears flawed. First, there were some important methodologtoal problems 
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which characterized many of the studies upon which this conclusion was based (Banks, 1976; Spencer, 
1976). Second, Cross (1980) and others have pointed out that the interpretation of the findings from 
these studies has not been entirely consistent with the data. Reviews of relatively recent studies have 
generally concluded the blacks show the sBvne or possibly higher levels of self-esteem as whites (Cross, 
1980; Epps. 1978; Gordon, 1980; St. John, 1975; Taylor. 1976). 

Thus the attentton direcied towards the issue of desegregation and self-esteem may have .e^n «^ut 
of proportion to the problem, at least in recent decades and possibly earlier. It does seem Jkely on a 
k>gteal basis that a state enforced system of segregation might well undermine the personal and group 
soH-regard of those subject to such a system. However, recent studies, at ieast, suggest that lack of 
setf*esteem is not a major problem for today's black children. It also does not appear to be a major 
problem for HIspante chlklren (Carter & Segura, 1979, although some researchers have suggested that 
the seif-esteem of Mexican-American students may be lower than that of Anglos [Malry^ 1968; Par&!(ons, 
1965]). Furthenrnore there is no strong reason to believe that desegregation under the conditions which 
many minority chiklren have experienced would automatically Inaease self-esteem or regard for their own 
group. For example. Hare (1977) argues that one might expect to find a short term increase In personal 
and academk) anxiety associated with desegregation since many minority children enter somewhat 
hostile environments and/or ones which provide increased academic competition. 

The major reviews of school desegregation and black seff-ooncept or self-esteem generally agree 
in concluding that desegregatfon has no clear-cut consistent impact on self-esteem (Epps, 1975; 1978; 
Stephen, 1978; St John, 1975; Weinberg. 1977). For example, one of the most recent reviews cited a 
total of twenty studies of black self-esteem (Stephen, 1978). Five of these found that self-esteem was 
higher in blacks In segregated schools and the remaining fifteen suggested no statlsttoaily significant 
Impact of desegregation. Although some of the other reviews, most notably Weinberg (1977), present a 
somewtiat more positive view of the situation, none daim a consistent positive effect of desegregatton on 
black self-esteem. Although there are almost no data available to test this proposition directly, Epps' 
(1975) suggestion that desegregation 's likely to have a very varied effect on se)f esteem depending on 
the spedflc experiences which students liave seems eminently sensible. 
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The Importance of Exploring the Impact of School 
Desegregation on Intergroup Relations 

As previously indicated, the iion's share of the research on the effect of school desegregation has 
focused on its impact on academic achievement. However, a fairty large body of research has also 
addressed the issue of it? impact on intergroup relations, most especially on Interracial attitudes. 
AMhough iTiany of the parties concerned w5th desegregated schools tend to be relatively uninterested in 
how interracial schooling affects intergroup relations, there are some conlpeiiing arguments 'n favor of 
giving more thought io the matter. Rrst, the fact is that much sodal leaming occurs wliether or not it 
planned. Hence, an inteoadal school cannot choose to have no effect on Intergroup relations. It can 
only choose whether the effect will be planned or unplanned. Even a laissez-faire policy concerning 
intergroup relations conveys a nf>es$age - the message that either school authorities sea no serious 
problem with relations as they have developed or that they do not feel that ttie nature of intergroup 
relations is a legitimate concern for an educational institution. So those who argue that schools should 
not attempt to influence intergroup relations njiss the fundamental fact that whether or not they 
consciously try to influence such relations, schools are extremely likely to do so in orie way or another 
(Sdiofield, 1982). 

Because of the pervasive residential segregation In our society, students frequently have their first 
relatively intimate and extended interracial experiences in schools. Hence, whether racial hostility and 
stereotyping grow o^ diminish may be critjca!^/ Influenced by the particular experiences students have 
there. While there may still be considerable argument about wftether the developnient of dose intenradal 
ties stiouid be a high priority in this country, there Is a growing awareness of the very real sodetal costs of 
Intergroup hostility and stereotyping. It is dear ^ under many conditions Inteoadal contact can lead to 
increased intergroup hostility. Hence, unless intenradal schools are carefutV planned ttiere is the very 
real possibility that they will exaccfbate the very scdal tensions and hostilities that n^any inttialiy hoped 
they would diminish. 

A number of trends all suggest the importance of turning from an alnfx>st exdusive concentration on 
the academic outcomes of schooling and focusing at least some attention on non-academic outcomes 
such as Intergroup relations. Rrst, as previously mentioned, the long held assumption that academic 
achievement Is the major detenmlnant of occupational success has been seriously questioned and stud^^s 
are now suggesting that intenradal sodal networt<s may well have positive consequences for minority 
group nf)embers* job attalnn>ent (Braddock & McPartiand, 1987). Second, the ability to work effectively 
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wrth out-group members is an important skiii in a pluralistic society which is striving to overcome a long 
Wstofy of discrimination . . education and employment. Many individuals lack this ability (Pettigrew & 
Martin. 1987). but population trends which suggest that an increasingly large proportion of the population 
wHI be composed of minority group members makes this an inaeasing important aspect of children's 
educatten. Third. Jencks et al. (1972) as well as others have suggested that more attention should be 
paid to stoKturing schools so th?t they are reasonably pleasurable environments for students. This 
viewpoint emphasizes that In addition to be!r,g agencies whteh prepare students for future roles, schools 
ar0 iy$o the environments in which many people spend nearty one third of their waking hours for a 
signHteant portion of their lives. This Hne of argument suggests that even if positive or negative inten^al 
experiences do not cause chan^^ in Inten^al behaviors and attitudes outside the school situation, 
positive relatkxishlps within the school setting may be of somB value. 

HnaXy. there is the posslbllhy that sodal retattons between students in interracial schools may 
effect their academic achievement and their occupattonal success (Braddock & McPartland. 1987; Grain. 
1970; Katz. 1964; Mr^artiand & Grain 1980; Pettigrew. 1967; Rosenberg and Simmons. 1971; 
U. S. Commission on Gh^l Right 1967). For example. Katz's (1964) wort( suggests that the academk: 
performance of blacks may be mai1(edly impaired in biradal situatk>ns whk:h pose a social threat. The 
potentially constructive effect of positive Intergroup relations on minority group outcomes is highlighted by 
Braddock and McPartland's (1987) find< g that black high school gnsKiuates who use desegregated social 
networks In their job search are likely to attain posltk>ns with a substantially higher salary than are those 
who use segTegaled social networtcs. Perhaps not surprisingly ttiey also woric in environments which 
have, on the average, a higher percentage of white wortcers. 

16 Effect of School Desegregation on Student 
intergroup Relations 

This research on the impact of dettegregattop 'tn intergroup relations can be roughly grouped Into 
three basic categories. Rrst. there are numerous studies which do things like (a) compare the attitudes of 
students in a segregated school to those of students In a similar desegregated school, or (b) look at 
changes in student attitudes and behavk)r associated with the length of time children have been 
desegregated. Such studies generally gh/e relatively little infonnatton about the nature of the *^chools 
stu<9ed assuming implicitly that desegregation Is an Independent variable whtoh has been operationallzed 
slmlarty In n wWe variety of circumstances. Such studies often contain analyses which examine the 
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Impact of student background variables like race or sex on react: Dns to desegregation. However, they 
generally do not directly address the impact of specific policies or programs on students. 

The second basic type of research In this area consists of large correlational studies which attempt 
to relate a wWe range of school characteristics, policies, and practices to particular outcomes. Well- 
known studies of this kind are Patchen (1982), Forehand, Ragosta and Rock (1976), and a substantial 
body of work by Hallinan and her colleagues concerning the Impact of a variety oi classroom 
characteristics, such as classroom radal composition and size, on Intergroup friendship (Hallinan, 1982; 
HaHlnan, 1986; Hallinan & Smith, 1985; Hallinan & Telxeira, In press a, In press b), 

A third type of research In this area experimentally Investigates the impact of partteular nan-ovfly 
defined Innovations on Intergroup relattohs within desegregated schools, thus altowing fairiy dear 
condustons about the causal linkage between these Innovations and student outcomes. The large 
maiority of this wori< concerns various technkjues for Indudng cooperatton between black and white 
students on various kinds of academic tasks, (For reviews see Johnson & Johnson, 1974, 1982; 
Johnson, Johnson & Maruyama, 1983; Sharan, 1980; and Slavin 1983a, 1983b), However, another 
substmtial boiiy of research both demonstrates how the gap In the status assodated with the sodai 
categories of black and white in our society influences children's interaction patterns and exptores ways of 
mWgatlng the Impact of this status differential (Cohen, 1980; Cohen, Lockheed & Lohman 1976; Cohen & 
Roper, 1972). 

There have been several reviews within the last decade or so of the first type of research on 
desegregttkHi and IntergnMjp reiattons - that HnMng desegragatton and intergroup attitudes (Amir, 1976; 
Cohen, 1975; McConahay, 1978; St, John, 1975; SchofleW, 1978; SchofleW & Sagar, 1983) - whteh Is 
the most germane to this review. Such reviews tend to look at both studies of specific desegregation 
plans and of Interracial schools, often without differentiating between them. Several themes reappear 
time and time again in these previous reviews. The first Is dissatlsfactton with technktal aspeds of much 
of the woric Since many of the spedfte problems were discussed In an eariler section of this paper, I will 
not reiterate them here. However, it Is important to recognize the extent of thes^ problems. For example 
McConahay (1979, p, 1) writes ''In my own review of over 50 published and unpublished studies (on 
desegregation and intergroup relatk>ns) done between 1960 and 1978, I dkJ not find even one true 
experiment and only four of the quasi-experimental studies had enough methodological rigor to make 
them worth reporting In any detail (Qerard & Miller, 1975; Schofleld & Sagar, 1977; Shaw, 1973; 
Silverman & Shaw, 1973),* 
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A second theme common to most of the reviews Is that the extant research on desegregation and 
iniergroup relations does not allow confident statements that consistent effects exist. !n fact, St. John's 
(1975) review captures the tone ^any of the others in suggesting that the most striking feature of the 
research is the inconsistency of the findings. Many studies including a few studies of the attitudes of 
Mexican-American students (Farmer, 1937; OeHoyos, 1961) suggest that desegregation tends to lead to 
more positive Inten-acial attitudes (Gardner. Wright. & Dee. 1970; Jansen & Gallagher. 1966; Mann. 1959; 
Singer. 1966; Sheehan. 1980; U. S. Commission on Civil Rights. 1967). Others suggest precisely the 
opposite (Barber. 1968; Dentler & Eiklns. 1967; Taylor. 1967). Still others suggest that desegregation 
has a positive effect on the attitudes of white and negative effect on the attitudes of blacks (McWhlrt. 
1967) or vtee versa (Crooks. 1970; Kurokawa. 1971; Webster. 1961). Finally, some like Lombardl (1962) 
or Trubowitz (1969) suggest no effect at all. 

Third, virtually all of the reviews emphasize the wide variety of desegregated and Interracfai 
situatkHis covered by the existing literature and the varying age. gender, social class and race of the 
students studied. Further they go on to point out that given the variation In particular circumstances it is 
reasonable, indeed almost inevitable, that different instances of desegregation wii) have varying effects 
on intergroup relations. 

Fourth, the reviews tend to concern themselves exclusively with black-white relations since so few 
studies of the impact of desegregatk>n on students' attitudes and behavk>rs include Hlspante students. 
The one major study of desegregatton and intergroup relations In a situation involving Hispan!cs Is the 
prevtously menttoned study of Riverside. Caltfomla s desegregation experience. Gerard. Jackson, and 
Conolley (1975) demonstrated substantial ethnic cleavage between black. Mextean-American. and Anglo 
students even after several years of desegregated schooling. (However, the study dkJ not address the 
question of whether even with such deavage attitudes toward out-group members were more positive 
than they would have been if the chlklren had remained In racially isolated schools.) 

The reviews In this area are also similar to each other In being literary reviews rather than formal 
meta-analyses. Thus, the most recent of them. Schofield & Sagar. 1983. explored the possibility of 
advancing the state of our knowledge through formal meta-analytic procedures. Suffice it to say. for a 
variety of reasons discussed at length In that paper, a formal meta-analysis did not seem appropriate. 
Since very few methodotoglcally acceptable studies of desegregaMon and intergroup behavior have t}ean 
published since 1983. the situation remains the same today. 

Thus, at the moment, the evidence taken as a whole suggests that desegregation ^as no dearty 
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predictable Impact on student Intergroup attitudes. However, there are at least three coni^^derations 
which ^otk against documenting! positive social outcomes of desegregation when they exist. First, one 
very Important characteristic that the dependent variables utilized In many of these studies have In 
common Is the hidden assumption that Intergroup relations cannot Improve except at the expense of 
Intragroup relations. For example, the dependent measures used In almost two-thirds of the studies 
consWetBd for meta-analysis in Scholeld and Sagar (1983) are structured so that Improvement In 
minority/majority relations can only occur if students begin to choose outgroup members rather ttian 
Ingroup members. To sorrie extent, this assumption reflects the nature of sodal reality. For example, 
generally a student can o*ity sit twxX to a few others at lunch. If black students begin to sit next to whites 
more frequently than before they are also likely to sit next to blacks less frequently. However, th'^ro Is no 
reason to think that. In general, attitudes towards outgroup members can only Improve if Ingroup 
members a'O less valued than prevtously. It seems perfectly reasonable to argue that whites might 
become more accepting of minority group members and at the same time not change their attitudes 
towards other whites or '/toe-versa. Yet, the dependent measures used In the majority of studies are 
"zero-sum" measures whteh pick up only the changes In outgroup acceptance which occur at the expense 
of ingroup members. 

Second, research on the impact of desegregatlor> on actual In-school Intergroup behavior as 
opposed to attitudes Is almost non-existent. There Is an obvious reason for this. As St. John (1975, p. 
65) has pointed out, "Inten^dal behavior cannot be compared In segregated and Integrated settings or 
before and after de^/egregatton; It can only be examined if the races are In contact." AHhough one might 
expect a reasonably strong relattenship between attitudes and behavior, there Is a plethora of research In 
social psychotogy which suggests thai behavtor by no means follows In an automatic way from attitudes 
(Uska, 1974; Schuman & Johnson, 1976; Wicker, 1969). In fact, one study of a newly desegregated 
school concluded that although abstract radal stereotypes were Intensified, a negative attHudlnal 
outcome, black and white students came to behave toward each other much more positively as they 
gained experience with each other (Schofield, 1982). Further, although it Is hard to substantiate this 
conclusion on anything other than logteal basis. It seems In some ways obvious that Inteaacial behavior Is 
likely to be changed more by desegregation than Intergroup attitudes. Unless a school Is completely 
resegregated intemally, the amount of Intenacial contact ha© *o Increase In a desegregated compared to 
a segregated environment. In contrast, attitudes do not have to change. 

TTiere Is dearty no guarantee that desegregation will promote positive Intergroup behavior 
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However, the few studies which exist of actual behavior In desegregated schools suggest that although 
cross-radal avoidance Is common (Silverman & Shaw, 1973; Schofield, 1982) when cross-race 
Interaction does occur It Is usu^ilty positive or neutral In nature (Schofleld & Francis, 1982; Singleton & 
Ashei. 1977). In sum. It Is Important to keep In mind In Interpreting the mixed findings of research on 
desegregation and Intergroup attitudes that researchers have generally not looked directly at Intergroup 
behavlcrwhk^ may well be more malleable. 

TWrd, there is some reason to believe that desegregation may have positive long-term attltudinal 
and behavkxal cc/isequences whteh are not captured In the kind of research discussed here which 
focuses on short term In-school changes. Although there are just a few studies that bear on this point, 
the research that does exist suggests that In the kmg run desegregatk)n may help break a cyde of racial 
isolation In which both minority and majority group members, unused to contact with each other, avoid 
each other In spite of the fact that this limits their occupational, social, and residential choices. For 
example, two studies suggest that Increasing levels of school desegregation are related to deaeaslrig 
amounts of r^kJential segregation (Pearce, 1980; Pearce, Grain, & Fartey, 1984). At the Individual rather 
than the community level, there Is evktonce that blacks who attended desegregated schools are more 
Hkely to report Rving In Integrated neighborhoods and having white social contacts later In life (Grain, 
1984b; Grain & Weisman, 1972). In a quite different area, employment, there Is also evidence that school 
desegregaiioa breaks down Intergroup barriers. For example, Qreen (1981, 1982) collected follow-up 
data in 1980 on a national sample of black college freshmen In 1971. IndhMuals who had gone to a 
desegregated high school or college were more likely to have both white work associates and white 
friends as adults. In a more recent paper, Braddock, Grain, and McPartland (1984) summarize the results 
of several nat!onal sun/eys (Including Green, 1981, 1982) conducted since the late 1960's and conclude 
that Mack graduates of desegregated schools are more likely to work In desegregated environments than 
their peers wtio attended segregated schools. There is little comparable research on the long-term 
impact of desegregatton on whites. Howeveri it seems reasonable to expect a parallel effect. Indeed, at 
least one study has demonstrated that the racial composition of white students' high schools and colleges 
influences the HkeHhood that they will work In a desegregated setting later In life (Braddock, McPartland, & 
Trent 1984). Perhaps this finding with regard to whites is at least partially due to the fact that whites in 
desegregated schools show a decrease In their often Initially high levels of fear and avoidance of blacks 
and an Increasing willingness and ability to work with black students (Schofleld, 1981; Collins & Noblit. 
1977, Noblit & ColHns, 1981). This is consistent with Stephen and Rosenfleld's (1978) work suggesting 
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that white students who have Increased contact with black and Mexican-American peers In desegregated 
schools develop more positive attitudes towards members of these groups. It is also consistent with the 
finding of a NORC survey (cited In Aspira of America, 1979) which found that desegregated white 
students were more likely to report having a dose black friend, having nad black friends visit their honr>es, 
and the like. 

School Policies and Practices Which Can Influence Intergroup 
Relations In Desegregated Schools 

Since It seems dear that the Impact of desegregatton on students* Intergroup attitudes and 
behaviors v»1es a great deal from situation to situation, a considerable amount of research has been 
devoted to understanding just which sorts of polteies and practices are likely to have constructive 
outcomes. As prevkMisly menttoned, this research Indudes both experimental work exptoring the Impact 
of paitkoular practioes and large scale correlath^nal studies. 1 will not attempt to review or summarize all 
that material here for two reasons. First it has been done elsewhere (Cohen. 1980; Hawiey et aL. 1983; 
MNIer, 1980; Schoflekl & Sagar, 1983). Second, ttie task Is somewhat beyond the scope of this paper 
sif>ce the focus has been on the outcomes of desegregatk^n rather than on how one might Improve these 
outcomes. However, it seems Important to illustrate the fundamental and crucially Important point that the 
nature of the desegregatton experience Is vital to Its outcomes by discussing two examples of the kinds of 
school policies and practices v^'hteh have been shown consistently to effect Intergroup relations. 
Racial Composition of Classrooms 

The radal compositton of dassrooms In desegregated schools Is generally substantially fifluenced 
by the racial ccmpositkMi of the students enrolled In the broader school district. Yet. In drawing up 
desegregation plans and even in making student assignment dedslons within schools, administrators 
usually have some degree of flexibility. Thus several researchers Induding St. John and Lewis (1975). 
Patchen (1982). and Hailinan (1982) have examined the Impact of dassroom radal composition on 
friendly interracial contact. 

The wori( of Malllnan and her colleagues tends to support what Hailinan calls the opportunity 
hypothesis - the Mea that increasing the nurnber of other race peers relative to own race peers In a 
dassroom tends to increase cross*race friendship. Exploring this Idea In research with children In the 
third through seventh grades Hailinan finds dear support for this hypothesis, although It Is not confirmed 
for every group in every study (Hailinan, 1982; Hailinan & Smith. 1985; Hailinan & Telxelra. In press a). 
The opportunity hypothesis suggests that blacks* Interacttons with whites will be maximized fn heavily 
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white classrooms. However, In such environments whites' Interactions with the few available black 
classmates will be minimal. Thus, according to this perspectiye a racially balanced environment tends to 
promote Intergroup Interactions for both groups as much as is possible without beginning to make one 
group so scarce that the other group experiences iitHe cross-race Interaction. 

One of the few other studies which empirically explores the consequences of classroom racial 
composition both supports and qualifies Halllnan's findings. First Patchen (1982) empirically tests 
Halllnan's argument that classroom and not school level racial composition is likely to influence Intenaclal 
interactton rates. He concludes, consistent with her point of view, that the racial make-up of a school's 
student body as a whole has little consistent association with the intergroup relations experienced by that 
school's students. However, he also concludes that the racial composition of classrooms Is indeed linked 
to a number of important outcomes. Consistent with Hallinan's wori<, Patchen finds a statistically 
significant positive relation between the number of blacks In classrooms with white students and those 
students' reports of their own friendly contact with blacks. The data for black students show a dear but 
not statlstteally significant trend In a parallel direction - with blacks In heavily white classrooms reporting 
vnore friendly contact with whites than those In heavily black classrooms, 

Patchen (1982) pushed the general kJea of exploring the Impact of opportunity for contact on 
Intergroup relations even further by analyzing the impact of intenradal physical proximity wHhIn the 
dassroom on such relations. Results here were generally consistent with those concerning the effect of 
dass radal proportions. CM course, ^*he meaning of such correlattons Is muddled somewhat by the 
possibility that unprejudiced students nrtay choose to sit near other race peers thus leading to a spurious 
relation between seating proximity and Intenradal friendliness. However, both Internal analyses and data 
presented on seating assignment practices by Patchen are helpful in suggesting that this explanation Is 
unlikely to account adequately for the relationships found. Furthermore, SchofleW (1982) documented 
the way in which teachers' seat assignment practices can either Inhibit or fadlltate cross-group 
Interaction. Spedfically, assigning students to seats alphabetteal^ pronrwted much more cross-group 
interaction than allowing students to seled their own seats because of the students' tendency to 
segregate themselves when selecting tl.^r own seats. 

Patchen (1982) also goes beyond measuring friendly contact, or friendship choice which Halllnan 
and her colleagues focus on, to looking at the Impact of dassroom radal composition on variables such 
as Interradal avokJance, unfriendly contact, change in opinion of other race individuals, and ttie like. Not 
surprisingly given this plethora of related but different constructs the results of his study are complex. 
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However, Patchen (1982, p. 147) concludes that overall "Relationships between the races were best 
among students who attended majorlty-black classes/ Specifically, in such classes attitudes toward 
othor race schoolmates and positive change in opinion about other race individuals were generally 
greatest. In contrast, when blacks were a small minority avoidance on the part of both groups was falriy 
common, although blades did report a lot of friendly interracial contact as one would on the basis of the 
opportunity hypothesis. Interestingly, Patchen reports that as the size of the black minority rose from 10% 
to about 50% intergroup relationships generally worsened. He explains this by porting out that in such 
settings blacks often felt especially rejected by whites and whites espedally threatened by blaci(S. He 
argues in the other situations blades were either such a small minority that they posed littid threat to the 
white status, quo or they were In a majority and hence a force to which whites found ways to 
accommodate. 

Although I have focused this section specifically on the issue of classroom racial composition, both 
and Patchen and Hallinan and her colleagues have explored a rich variety of other factors ranging from 
student background and personality variables to school climate and structure variables which appear to 
exert independent effects on peer relationships in desegregated schools as well as occasionally 
moderating the kind of effects discussed above. Thus readers Interested In further exploring such issues 
are refeaed to their works dted In this section as well as to reviews In this general area such as Cohen 
(1980), Miller (1980), and Schofleld and Sagar (1983). However, since even a brief discussion of the 
Impact of school policies and practices on intergroup relations would be incomplete without reference to 
the area which has received by far the greatest share of attention, i will now turn to a consideration of the 
impact of cooperation on intergroup relations in desegregated schools. 
Cooperative Learning Techniques 

There is much evidence suggesting that cooperation can and often does have quite positive effects 
on interpersonal and Inteiprcup relatk>ns. As Worchel (1979, p. 264) points out: 

Rasearch has demonstrated that cocparation results in increased 
ccommication, greater trust and attraction, greater saticfac* 
tion with group production, (and) graatar £aalings o£ sixnilarity 
batwaan group mambars. 

Such evidence has led many theorists ana researchers to suggest that inducing cooperation 
between children from different radal or ethnic groups may well help to foster Improved intergroup 
relations In desegregated schools. Quite a large number of studies suggest that this Is indeed the case. 
In a large conelatlonal study of the relation of various school practices to six different Indicators of 
students* intergroup attitudes and behavior, Slavin and Madden (1979) found that the one practice which 
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showed quite consistent positive effects was assigning black and white students to work together on 
academic tasks. Similarty, Patchen (1982) found that working with other-race students in task-oriented 
subgroups fadlltated friendly interracial contact. In addition. Damico, Bell-Nathaniel and Green (1981) 
concluded that students In schools which emphasized teamwork were nrwre likely to have friends of the 
other race than were students In more traditionally structured schools. Taking a somewhat different 
approach to this issue, Hallinan and Teixeira (in press a) demonstrate that an emphasis on grades and 
standardized test scores, which presumably creates a competitive atmosphere, leads to relatively few 
cross-race friendships whereas an emphasis on student initiative and enjoyment of their classroom 
experiences is associated with higher levels of interracial friendship. 

However, it seems dear that some types of cooperative situations are more likely to promote 
positive relattons thart others. For example, there are studies which suggest that whites working In 
a>operative groups with blacks respond more positively to their black teammates when the group 
experiences success than when it fails (Blanchard, Adelman & Cook, 1975, Blanchard & Cook, 1976; 
Blanchard, Weigel & Cook, 1975). One of these studies suggests that whites si)ow more attraction to a 
Mack woik nartner when he perfonns competently than when he performs poorly although no parallel 
phenomenon who observed the ratings of white partners (Blanchard, Weigel & Cook, 197P). A second 
simiiar study conducted with white militaiy personnel as subjects failed to repltoate this finding, but it dkJ 
suggest that relatively competent group members, whatever their race, were more favorably regarded 
thw less competent group members (Mumpower & Cook, 1978). tt is easy to see how friction might 
evolve If children of different achievement levels are required to wori< together and to share a joint reward 
for their product. Thus, although the Slavin and Madden study suggests that in general assigning 
students to work together does have positive effects, it seems impottant to specify carefully the type of 
cooperative situatkxi on is speaking about. 

There is also evklence that a significant amount of cooperation often does not occur spontaneously 
between students in Interracial or nxjltiethnic schools. Reports of vdurrlary resegregatlon on the part of 
students for both social and academic activities are legion (Collins, 1979; Cusk^k & Ayling, 1973; Gerard, 
Jackson & Conolley, 1975; SchofieM & Sagar, 1977; Silverman & Shaw, 1973). Thus, schools hoping to 
improve ^ace relatknis need to adopt strategies designed to promote cooperation. There has been a 
great deal of experimental research on strategies for promoting cooperation on academic tasks. 

Most of the research on cooperative learning techniques for classroom use with academic subject 
matter has focused on one of five rather similar models. Virtually all of it has focused on groups of black 
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and white children, although there are two or three studies which include Mexican-American children 
(Cohen, Lotan. & Catanzarite, 1986; Slavin et al.. 1985). All five techniques have been researched in 
classroom settings and most have lx>oks or manuals which explain their Implementation. For further 
details on these and other techniques readers are refen-ed to Aronson and Osherow, 1980; Cook (no 
date); Donnellan and Roberts. 1985; Slavin. 1980a, 1980b, 19a'^a. 1985; Slavin et al., 1985; and Sharan, 
1980. 

In some of these technk:|ues cooperation between students on racially or ethnically-mixed teams is 
Induced through task Interdependence; that Is, no Individual child can fulfill his or her assignment without 
the assistance of others. In other cases cooperative behavior between students Is Induced through 
reward interdependence; that is. each chikl's grade Is partially dependent on the success of othf)r group 
members. Although ttiey differ In many ways, nr)ost of these techniques have mechanisms which allow 
tower achievers to contribute substantially to the attainment of the group goals. In spite of the rather 
important conceptual differences in the way In whteh cooperation Is induced in the different team learning 
programs, there is a very notteeable similarity in the outcomes which stem from use of these techniques. 
The larye majority of studies suggest that use of thes ) techniques leads; to some improvement In 
intergroup relatkMis, even if the student teams are used for a small part of the school day for no mora 
than two or three months. In sharp contrast to the evidence with regard to many of the topics discussed 
in this paper, the rssearch on the impact of cooperath^e group teaming is generally strong, dear, and 
consfaitent. H is also noteworttty that quite a bit of research has been done on the academic Impact of 
these strategies. Typically, these studies suggest that the impact is positive, more especially for originally 
tow achieving students (Slavin, 1980c; 1983b). Another added benefit Is that such strategies may be 
tnor% oonsistent with the cultural backgrounds of many black and Hispanto chikiren than present practices 
which emphasize comnetitton. For example, there is a substantial body of research which suggests that 
Mexican-Ameri^ chftoren are more cooperativety oriented than their Anglo peers who tend to be more 
competitive (Diaz*Quenrero, 1987; Kagan, 1980; Kagan & Knight, 1981). The sanr>e may be tme of blacks 
to a lesser extent (Kagan. 1 980). 

There is some evkience that cooperation In other spheres at school-most especially extra- 
cuntoular activlties-aiso encourages the development of positive Intergroup relations. The potential for 
cooperative involvenrtent in extra*cun1cular activities to Improve intergroup relations Is suggested by 
Patchen's (1983) work whtoh found that parttoipation In extra-curricular activities had a stronger Impact on 
IntenBdal frtondships than alnrK>st any of the other nunr)erous variables In his study. Slmllariy, Halllnan 
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and Teixeira (in press b) report that both black and white students who participate in such activities make 
more aoss-race best friend choices than do students who do not participate. In addition, Slavin and 
Madden's (1979) found that participation on integrated athletic teams was one of the few variables they 
studied which was related to a variety of positive intergroup attitudes and behaviors. The con-elational 
nature of these studies leaves the direction of causality unspecified. Yet, given the deariy demonstrated 
positive effects of cooperative activity on intergroup relations, it seems reasonable to assume that at least 
some of the relation stems from the positive impact of joint activity on students' feeling about each other. 

A number of studies have suggested that boys in desegregated schools engage in mom positive 
irrteractkHi aaoss racial lines than giris (Sdiofield & Francis, 1982; Jansen and Qallagher, 1966; 
SchofleW, 1982; SchofieW & Sagar, 1977; Singleton & Asher, 1977). One of the many possible factors 
contributing to this phenomenon is the greater involvement of boys in extra-curricular activities, most 
especially sports. For example, St. John (1964) found that boys in a desegregated school were more 
active in extranxirriaMar activities than giris, primarily because of their involvement with athlettes teams. 
Although tliere has recently been considerable controversy about increasing the involvement of giris in 
athletics, it is dear that boys* intramural and extramural athletics are still generally much more Important 
in the social life of schools than are giris' athletics. Thus, boys often have opportunities for cooperative 
endeavors in a highly values sphere which are either not open to giris or available but not highly valued. 
Indeed, one tongltudinal study of a racially mixed high school football team deariy demonstrates the 
positive effects of cooperative involvement in team athletics on intergroup relatk^ns between boys, 
although it suggests that these effects are quite situation specific (Miracle, 1981). 

Although team sports are a very visible cooperative extra-curricular activity, they are far from the 
only ones which have the potential for improving intergraup relattons. Activities like the school 
newspaper, band, dramatic dub and choir also provide an opportunity for students to wori< together 
toward shared goals. The important question appears to be how to insure that such activities, Indudlng 
sports teams, do not become segregated. It seems unwise to argue that all types of students shouki 
partteipate in all dubs in exad relation to their proportior, in the student body. Cultural differences 
between ethnte groups may lead to differences in interests which would naturally be reflected in 
differential rates of enrollment in some activities. Yet, often it seems that the resegregation of extra- 
curricular activities is much more than a refledion of different interests. Rather, once an adivity is seen 
as betonging to a particular group, members of other groups who would like to join begin to feel 
uncomfortable and unwelcome (Collins, 1979; Scherer & SlawskI, 1979). Such resegregation of extra- 
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currlcular activities Is especially unfortunate since many of these activities present good opportunities for 
cooperative contact which differences In academic performance may not impede as much as they 
sometimes Impede smooth cooperation In the classroom. 

In summary, there Is substantial evidence suggesting that cooperation In the pursuit of shared 
goals can have a positive effect on relations between students In desegregated schools. There are a 
number of well-researched techniques available for promoting cooperation In the classroom. Although 
the Impact of cooperation on non-academic tasks has no\ been as dosely studied, it too seems conducive 
to positive relations. Further, it Is dear that the resegregation of widely valued extra-curricular activities 
like athletics can lead to tensions and resentment. Thus, strategies which are effective In encouraging 
cooperative contact in such activities seem likely to lead to nriore positive intergroup relation Just one 
caveat must be added. Although such cooperative learning strategies have great potential, a body of work 
by Cohen and her colleagues suggests one factor which needs to be dealt with. Often in cooperating 
groups majority group students tend to dominate the Interaction with black and Mexican-American peers 
even when there Is no preexisting difference In skills whteh would account (or this (Cohen, 1972, 1980). 
Disproportionate Influence of majority group members appears to be a rather general phenomenon since 
it has been demonstrated with whites and Native-Americans as well as between members of high and low 
status groups in other countries (Cohen & Sharan, no date). Fortunately, some research has been 
conducted on ways In which this problem can be mitigated (Cohen, 1980; Cohen, Lotan, & Catanzarite, 
1986; Cohen & Roper, 1972). 

Conclusions 

The Brown decision which lakJ the basis for school desegregation did not cotDe quickly or easily. 
Neither dkl Implementation of the historic dedslon foltow qutokly on the heels of its Issuance. Continued 
legal battles, continued politk:ai pressure, and great courage on the part of many black students and 
parents Involved In desegregation efforts were required to make the law a reality. 

What have been the outcomes flowing from the desegregation whk:h has been achieved over the 
past three decades? First, research suggests that desegregation has had somB positive effect on the 
reading skills of black youngsters. T^*^ effect Is not huge. Neither does it occur In all situations. 
However, a measurable effect does seem to occur. Such Is not the case with mathematicc skills which 
seem generally uneffected by desegregation. Second, there Is some evidence that desegregation may 
help to break what can be thought of as a generational cyde of segregation and radal Isolation. Although 
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research in this topic is scant and often marred by unavoidable flaws, evidence has begun to accunr.ulate 
that desegregation may favorably Influence important adult outcome*^ such as coMege graduation, income, 
and empSoyment patterns. The measured effects often are weak, yet they a^-e worth consideration 
t)ecause of the vital importance of these outcomes for both minority group members individually and for 
our society as a whole. 

The evidence regarding the role of desegregation on Intergroup relations Is generally held to be 
inconclusive and inconsistent. However, three points which are not adequately addressed by the 
research literature need to be considered here. Rrst, the abolishing of dual systems and the changes 
required In systems found to have engaged In other sorts of de {yre segregation of necessity have 
changed ceft^yn important aspects of minorftvAnaiority relations in this country. The existence and legal 
sanctioning of governmental policies and practices intended to segregate blades or Hispanics were and 
are ki and of themselves statements about intergroup relations. Even If no other specific benefits were to 
flow from the Brown decision. In my view at least, the abolishing of this sort of govemmentalty sanctioned 
*l>adge of inferiority' was an important advance in intergroup relations. Second, as discussed earlier, 
most studies of desegregation and intergroup relations have not addressed the question of how 
inlergroup behavtor has changed. They have focused elnmx exclusively on attitudes because ''pre* 
measures of attitudes are available whereas there Is no feasible way to measure intergroup behavior In 
segregated cchoois. Yet there are indications that desegregated schooling can provide students with 
valuable behavioral experience which prepares them to function in a pluraiistlc society. In fact, some 
studtes suggest that this occurs even when racial attitudes becanne nrH>re negative. In addition, there is 
some evWeiKe that school desegregation may have long-term positive consequences on adult social 
relationships, housing pattems, and the lilce. FinaiV, we are beginning to have some idea of the school 
pcNdee and practices which influence the way in which desegregation affects academic achievement and 
intergroup relations. It is dear that desegregation can be ImplenDented in very different ways and that 
these dHfarences have mariced and often predictable effects. Seeing the desegregation process ttsetf as 
the beginnlnq of interracial schooling and focusing on the actual natura of the desegregated experience 
should mekB it possible to improve present outcomes. 
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Footnotes 

^ I fecognize the fact that the Hispanic populatiof^ of Connecticut Is largely P'mrto RIcan and that 
research on MexIcarHAmerlcans may be of only marginal Interest. However, an extensive search led me 
to conclude that there Is almost no research of reasonable quality on Puerto RIcans and desegregation. 
The extraordinary lack of interest In education Issues pertaining to Puerto RIcans is captured vividly In 
Senator MorKlale's remarks below. Although these remarlis were made nearly two decades ago, the 

situation has not changed markedly. 

mm had . . . haft icings on tha adueational problams of 
Maxican toarieari//, who conprita tha sacond largast 
minority r ro^.Xlion. Tha TV camaraman broka thair laga 
trying to gat oist of tha room whan wa tumad to tha 
aubjact. X dacidad that tha faataat way to enpty a haaring 
room was to asmounca haaringa cn Maxlcan Amarican 
adueation probl<^«ift. 

But Z hava now ioutid a way to claar a haaring room 

a^n faatar, and >^hat ia to diacuaa Puarto Rican adueation 

probl«M . 

^is stud}f examined e?fro]lment ai both two* and four-year instituttons only in the North, sinc9 
geographic proximity is a very rrajor factor in college choice and there are very few four-year colleges 
with a high proportion of black student;^ In the North. 
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